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NATURAL HISTORY. 








ORNITHOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY, 
Or an Account of the Habits of the Birds of America. 
“BY T. T. AUDUBON. 
(Communicated by a scientific friend.) 

We cannot refrain from congratulating our readers 
on the pleasure they are about to enjoy. We can 
venture to promise them the satisfaction of reading 
an original book ; original both in design and exe- 
cution; for the author has so thrown the light of 
his own genius round a dry scientific subject as to 
make it captivating even to those wholly uninterested 
in ornithology. We must all remember the gratifi- 
¢ation for which we were indebted to Mr. Audubon’s 
noble drawings when they were exhibited in Liver. 
pool. He has once more returned from the “far west,” 
where he has been refreshing his spirit by silent 
communings with nature ; rich in picturesque inci- 
dent and interesting detail; and since his return has 
written the volume before us as a companion to the 
first volume of his great work,—Engravings of the 
Birds of America. 

It would be difficult to speak too highly. of this 


book. It is full of curious information and bright} gu 


poetical description. The adventures of the author’s 
own varied and singular life, which are scattered 
through it in the form of episodes, confer a peculiar 
charm upon it. ‘There are few naturalists who will 
not learn from its pages something new; while to 
the general reader it will be rendered attractive by 
the force and simplicity of the style, the beauty of 
the descriptions; and the vivid interest of the epi- 
eodes, 

Among so many striking passages we have been 
ata loss which to extract. On the whole, however, 
we consider the account of the white-headed ‘eagle 
the most powerfully written. 

“To give you some idea of the nature of this 
bird, permit me to place you on the Mississippi, on 
which you may float gently along, while approach- 
ing winter brings millions of waterfow! on whistling 
Wings from the countries of the north, to seek a 
milder climate in which to sojourn for a season. 
The eagle is seen perched, in an erect attitude, on 
the summit of the tallest tree by the margin of the 
broad stream. His glistening, but stern eye looks 
over the vast expanse. He listens attentively to 
every sound that comes to his quick ear from afar, 
glancing now and then on the earth beneath, lest 
even the light tread of the fawn may pass unheard. 
His mate is perched on the opposite side ; and, should 
all be tranquil and silent, warns him by a cry to 
continue patient. At this well-known call the mate 
partly opens his broad wings, inclines his body a 


little downwards, and answers to her voice in tones Tuesda 


not unlike the laugh of a maniac, The next moment 
he resumes his erect attitude, and again all around is 
silent. Ducks of many species, the wigeon, the teal, 
the mallard, and others, are seen passing with great 
rapidity, and following the course of the current; 
but the eagle heeds them not; they are at that time 
beneath his attention. The next moment, however, 
the wild trumpet-like sound of @ yet distant, but 
approaching swan is heard. A shriek from the fe- 
male eagle comes across the stream, for she is fully 
as alert as her mate. The latter suddenly shakes 
the whole of his body, and with a few strokes of his 
bill, aided by the action of his cuticular muscles, 
arranges his plumage in an instant. The snow- 
white bird is now in sight: her long neck is 
stretched forward, her eye is on the watch, vigilant 
as that of her enemy; her large wings seem with 
difficulty to support the weight of her body, although 
they flap incessantly. So irksome do her exertions 
seem that her very legs are spread beneath her tail 
to aid her in her flight. She approaches, however, 
The eagle has’ marked her for ‘this prey. As the 
swan is passing the dreaded paif;*the male bird 
starts from his perch in full preparation for the 
chase, with an awful scream that to the swan’s ear 
brings more terror than the report of the large duck 


n. 
ar Now is the moment to witness the display of 
the eagle’s powers. He glides through the air like 
a falling star, and, like a flash of lightning, comes 
upon the timorous.quarry, which now, in agony 
and despair, seeks, by various maseuvres, to elude 
the grasp of his ‘cruel'talons. It ‘niounts, doubles, 
and would williagly plange into-the stream, were 
it not prevented: by the ‘eagle, which, long possessed 
of. tlie knowledge that by such'a stfatagem the swan 
might escape liim, forces it toteutain in the air-by 
attempting to strike. it:with his talons from beneath. 
The hope of escape is soon given up by the swan. 
It has already beeome much weakened, and. its 
strength fails at the sight of the courage and vigour 
of its antagonist. Its last gasp is about to escape 
when the ferocious eagle strikes with his talons the 
under side of its wings, and, with wnresisted power, 
forces the bird to fall in a slanting direction upon 
the nearest shore.” 

We are told that this volume is but the first of a 
series, and that two or three others on the same plan 
are to follow. We hope it is so, and can only say 
to the author, “Go on and prosper.” 
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(oRnI@INAL.)} 
THE RECLUSE OF THE GLEN. 
—_ 


By the Author of ** The Dule upo’ Dun," &c. &e.) 
—>_- 


(Continued from our last.) 

By the time this refreshing meal was finished 
night had approached, and I, not feeling any incli- 
nation for a ramble in the dark, passed an hour or 
two ia writing home, and then retired to rest. 

Yu the morning we strolled over the pier, and 
toek another view of that gloomy monument of 
departed royalty, Castle Rushen ; it is a square, in- 
closing an inner court, flanked with four square 
towers, one of which is above cighty feet high; the 
castle is closely surrounded by a parapet wall of 
considerable height, a ditch, and glacis; it is the 
prison of the island, and most of the law courts are 
held there. 

Having agreed to turn our footsteps homeward, 
we quitted Castleton, and, at the distance of two 
miles, passed Kirk Malew, the parish church, and 
the limestone quarries ; we then crossed the moun- 
tains by avery fair road, and after walking about 
four miles, reached the Fox-dale Lead Mines, which 
were then worked upon an extensive scale. Near 
Hamilton-bridge, at the foot of the northern ac- 
clivity of South Baroole, we saw a very pretty wa- 
terfall, formed by a torrent from the mountain, and 
about three miles from thence we reached our ald 
quarters, the Tinwald Tavern, at St. John’s; after 
resting there for a short space, an easy walk brought 
us once more to “home, sweet home,” the pleasant 
little cottage in the lonely glen. ' 
_I directly walked into the garden, and there, 
snugly seated in Moss Hall, listening to the ever- 
lasting flow of the sparkling brook, I hailed my re- 
tarn with much the same feelings that Robinson 
Crusoe experienced upon again reaching his castle, 
after making the survey of his little island. 

After dinner I solicited Mr. Warner to go on with 
his history, which he did in the following manner: | 
THE CONTINUATION OF MR. WARNER’S HISTORY, 
“Although I had now been only two or three 
days in London, I found that my little fortune had 
experienced a fearful diminution, and I thought it 
was high time to be looking out for some one of 
those thousand ways by which clever fellows, with 
empty pockets, manage to exist in that city, if 1 did 
not wish to be again reduced to that state of , 
wretchedness from which the goodness of Provi- 
dence had so lately raised me. I was not a gambler, 
for this reason, I could not bear to lose my own 
money, although I had no objection to winning that 
of my antagonist; but when I was unfortunate, I 











Days. Morn. Even. | Height _ Restivals, Sc. 
h. mh. m.!ft. in. f 
Tuesday -- 3} 2 39| 3 1/13 5 {Invention of the Cross. 
Wednesday 4) 3 26) 3 52)12.4 
Thursday 5] 4 24 4 S57j/11 7 
Friday ’.-.- 6} 5 38] 6 19)}1 6 |St.JolimEyvan. ante Port L. 
Saturday... 7| 6 59) 7 3512 4 a: 
hates - 3 : z oetne 5 5th Sun. aft. Easter, Rog. S. 
on y * Kaster Term ends. 
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always thought it money thrown away, without any 
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equivalent, for I had no pleasure in the mere act of , tory nature; these I revised and transcribed into a 


gaming. 


bave made it an affair of calculation, I might proba- | would permit ; when it was finishe 


bly have been a gamester ; but for that I had neither 
patience nor inclination, The turf, the cock-pit, 
and the prize-ring were liable to similiar objections ; 


Could I have reduced it to a science, and | small volume, as plainly as my contracted finger 


d, I waited with 
the work upon one of the principal booksellers in 


the metropolis. I had a very good opinion of my 
own abilities; and, without doubt, thought I to 





| 


I could not bear to lose my bets—and the chance of | myself, ‘ the bookseller will gladly give me fifty or 
winning could not compensate me for the feat of | sixty guineas for the copyright.’ 


losing ;—as a sporting character, therefore, I had 


“ Upon inquiring for the great man, I was ushered 


no chance whatever of success. In my own mind I | through the back shop, or counting-house, where 


turned over one plan after another, for raising the 
supplies, and at the end of a week, J was no nearer 
than when [ first began. Among other methods of 
obtaining a livelihood, I answered the advertisement 
of a schoolmaster, for an assistant ; my application 
received attention—and I was requested to wait 
upon the principal, at his residence, in Walworth; | 
obeyed the request, and soon found the academy, 
which was an old detached building, standing in 
the midst of a large court yard, or play-ground, 
Seeing several young boys engaged at their sports, I 
conjectured that it was a holiday,and such it proved ; 
for, upon inquiring for the master, I was told he 
was not at home; but that I should most probably 
meet with him at the Elephant and Castle, the name 
of a well known tavern in the village. I went 
thither, and asked for Mr. Twister, which was the 
schoolmaster’s name ; upon being told that a person 
wanted him, he quitted the society of some friends, 
with whom he was enjoying himself, and came to 
me, evidently in a small degree under the influence 
of the jolly god. This teacher of the ‘young idea 
how to shoot,’ was a stout-made, vulgar-looking 


man, with a countenance that bore little signs of 


intellectuality ; he was dressed in a shabby country- 
tied manner, and looked very like an old Yorkshire 
farmer, his speech too was in a strong provincial 
dialect. We drank a tankard of porter together, 
and after a little common discourse, the conversa- 
tion turned upon the situation I sought to fill, and 
the remuneration expected for my services,—the 
suin of which was briefly this :—I was to teach all 
the boys English, writing, and accounts, and the 
younger ones the rudiments of the Latin language; 
those further advanced were under his own imme- 
diate care; I was also to clean out the school-room, 
to mend upwards of 100 pens every morning, and 
not to be above any other little office wherein I 
could be useful, such as brushing his shoes and 
elothes, occasionally, or fetching a pot of porter at 
dinner time, if the maid-servants should be too 
busy :—in return for which, I should have bed, 
board, and washing, but no salary for the first six 
months, as the school was only in its infancy, and 
he could not afford it; however, if we agreed to- 
gether, and the schoo! succeeded, he would, at the 
end of that time, allow me £2 10s. per quarter, in 
addition; and if this offer suited me, I might com- 
mence next morning. ‘Sir,’ returned T, after my 
astonishinent at these modest proposals had in some 
measure subsided, ‘1 was born a gentleman, and 
I received the education of one, circumstances which 
interdict the use of vulgar expletives, otherwise I 
would tell you that you and your school may be 
d-—d ; as it is, Lean only wish you a good afternoon.’ 
Upon which, I quitted the apartment and returned 
to London. 

“At last, I bethought myself of composition ; I 
was fond of poetry; and I had, in my hours of Ici- 
sure, writteu many small pieces, chiefly of an ama- 


| several young men were writing, into his private 
apartment, and there I found him, with pen in 
hand, ‘and spectacles on nose, poring over an im- 
mensely large ledger. He was a little pot-bellied 
man, with a fiery pimpled face, small bright spark- 
ling dark eyes, almost lost under the penthouse of 
his bushy eyebrows; his nose, which was of the 
bottle formation, in colour approached to purple, 
and was garnished with a profusion of pimples of a 
larger size than those which adorned the rest of his 
countenance. Upon my entrance, he raised his 
glasses from his eyes, and inquired my business; I 
briefly replied, ‘ that having written a smal] volume 
of poetry which I was inclined to dispose of, I had 
called upon him with the work, and if he approved 
of it, 1 should be glad to deal with him.’ 

“Ite received the volume from me, and, upon 
opening it, muttered, ‘Umph, love poetry, eh? 
Poor stuff, poor stuff, I dare say ;—call to-morrow, 
young man, call to-morrow.’ Not very much elated 


| by my reception, I quitted this sanctum sanctorum of 


the muses, under an impression that the fifty or 
sixty guineas were not quite so near my pocket as 





| I bad a short time before anticipated. 


“ However, the next day I called upon my mer- 
chant: on opening the door of his private room, the 
spectacles, as before, rose from their purple promon- 
tory, and, upon recognising his visiter, he quickly 
exclaimed, ‘Wont do, young man, wont do; very 
poor stuff, very poor indeed ; besides, amatory 
poetry is quite a drug; your Anna Marias and 
Rosa. Matildas have completely glutted the market.’ 
Here he burst into a loud laugh, in which I did not 
think it necessary to join; he then resumed his dis- 
course, saying, ‘ Besides, were your poems as much 
above mediocrity as they sink below it, I would not 
undertake them from an unknown author, for they 
would certainly fall still-born from the press. A 





name, Sir, a name is every thing.’ ‘Will you not 
purchase the work then, Sir?’ returned I. ¢ Pur- 
chase, purchase! no, indeed, young man,’ replied 
the bookseller ; ‘but if you can advance money suf- 
ficient to cover the expenses, or will furnish me with 
an unexceptionable guaranteé, I will undertake to 
print 500 or 1000 copies for you, which I prophesy 
will be more than you'll dispose of in seven years.’ 
At this proposition I looked very blank, his keen 
eye quickly perceived it; ‘What, eh, no blunt I 
suppose?? *No, Sir, said I, ‘nor friends neither.’ 
‘Sorry for that, young man; sorry for that,’ he re- 
plied; ‘a very bad trade, very bad trade, indeed ; 
better be a cobbler than a poor poet: but let me 
see, if you could touch off a nice little satire upon 
the vices of some of our great men at the head of 


j affairs, severe and caustic, but just without the 


reach of the Attorney-General’s long whip, I might 
be able to deal with you.’ ‘ How, Sir,’ said 1; ‘is it 
possible that I, a stranger in London, and wholly 
unacquainted with the private tife and foibles of 
great inen, can pretend to write an article of that 








nature?’ Can’t say, Sir, can’t say,’ returned the 
little man; ‘that’s your own affair; but I mustn't 
waste more time, here is your MS., Sir, and good 
morning, good morning t’ye.’ 

“TI tried many other publishers, but the scene | 
have just described is almost a facsimile of what 
passed with the rest; and, after hawking my unfor. 
tunate book through the trade for several days, I 
retired to my lodgings, fatigued, disappointed, and 
almost broken hearted.” 

Here I interrupted the course of Mr. Warner's 
narrative, by observing that I should very much 
like to see the rejected work, if it were still in ex. 
istence, in order to form my own judgment of it, for | 
was strongly of opinion that the purveyors of litera. 
ture were, generally speaking, very poor judges of the 
merchandise in which they dealt. “ Your desire,» 
returned the old man, “ may be easily gratified; the 
despised work is in yonder cupboard, among the 
other books ; there, now your hand is upon it; [’}| 
make you a present of the volume; it will, at all 
events, be something to remember me by,—and you 
can read it at your leisure.’ 1 thanked him, and 
accepted the present, which, at my first opportunity, 
I perused, and, to speak candidly, it really did not 
deserve the sweeping censure of the London book. 
seller; there were many pieces, which, if published 
under the name of Tom Moore, or any other fashion. 
able trifler, would have been read and applauded; 
and yet the same pieces, if given to the world by 
an unknown and unpatronised author, would most 
probably have been neglected and despised. To cor. 
roborate my assertion, I have here taken the liberty 
of presenting the reader with two of the poems, one 
grave and the other gay; not that I consider them 
the best of the collection, but because they chance 


to be two of the shortest. 
DE COURCEY’S DAUGHTER. 


—<=__—— 
16 pee -—— In her looks she bears 
A paradise of ever blooming sweets; 
Fair as the first idea Beauty prints 
On the young lover's soul: a winning grace 
Guides every gesture, and obsequious love 
Attends on all her steps.” 
Filled are my sails, the breeze is fair 
My gallant barque bounds o’er the sea, 
And I, the prey of grief and care, 
Must bid adieu to love and thee. 


My eyes are fixed on Erin’s shore, 
It fades, it lessens from my sight; 
De Courcey’s cliffs I'l] view no more, 
Nor thou—De Courcey’s daughter, bright. 


Night’s murky clouds are gath’ring round; 
Swift flies the barque before the gale; 
At morning’s dawn I shall be found 
Far, far from thee, and old Kinsale. 


But wheresoe’er my course I steer, 

In memory shall thine image dwell, — 
Belov’d, lamented, ever dear, — 

De Courcey’s daughter! Fare thee well. 


No other phrase my tongue dare use, 

Than that cold, cheerless, ‘Fare thee well ; 
Oh, Lady! why didst thou refuse 

To hear the tale that tongue could tell? 


Vainly Lask; my lowly state 

Forbade the bright, the dazzling thought; 
1 bow submissive to a fate, 

With more than mortal anguish fraught. 


Self-exiled to a foreign shore; 
From all I love obliged to sever; 
These eyes shall dwellon thine no more; 
Can I forget them? Never, never! 


SONG. 


—=>>—- 
My rosy cheek, my rosy cheek, 
And eyes of brightest blue, 
No youthful lover e’er will seek ; 
For none eomes here to woo. 
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My auburn hair, my auburn hair, 
I daily dress in vain; 

For auburn locks the men don’t care, 
And la maid remain. 


My coral lips, my coral lips, 
In vain they pout and smile ; 
No charming lad their honey sips, 
None thinks it worth his while. 


My snowy breast, my snowy breast, 
Vexation swells with sighs; 

Yes, grief deprives my heart of rest, 
And dims my bright blue eyes. 


Asweet young lass, a sweet young lass, 
Who longs to change her name; 

The careless men unheeding pass,— 
Sure ’tis a monstrous shame. 

Snoald these trifles be approved of, I may, as the 
MS. is still in my possession, occasionally give the 
good-natured reader, through the medium of this 
publication, a few more specimens of Mr. Warner’s 
pvetical talent. But it is full time to return from 
this digression, to the continuation of that gentle- 
wan’s history. 

“ Something, however,” resumed Mr. Warner, 
“[ was forced to do, and although despairing of 
success, [ penned a severe satire against a dis- 
tinguished member of the Cabinet, whose private 
life (at least so the newspapers said) was not quite 
unexceptionable, and I also wrote a philippic 
against the general measures pursued by the minis- 
try of the day, and I was the better able to do this, 
because, as you already know, my opinions were dia- 
metrically opposed to those of our war ministry. I 
therefore wrote from my heart. I hastened with the 
first mentioned composition to my red-nosed book- 
seller; he chanced to be in a very good humour, and 
actually perused it whilst I remained with him. 
‘Ay, ay,’ said he, upon finishing the performance, 
‘this will do, this mil do, especially with a few al- 
terations of my own; what do you expect for the 

iece?? ‘Iam unacquainted with its value, Sir,’ 

replied ; ‘and will therefore leave the price to 
yourself.’ ‘Well, well,’ returned he, ‘f like mo- 
desty ina young man, and you shan’t be a loser by 
it; here are five guineas for you; it’s my wish to 
encourage young beginners, and hark ye, when you 
have any more of this kind of ware I’ll deal libe- 
rally with you.’ I respectfully thanked him, and 
quitted the shop with a very light heart, having re- 
ceived more than twice the amount I had calculated 
upon for my poem. My next visit was to the office 
of the principal opposition journal, with my attack 
upon the ministry,—this I was requested to leave, 
until the next day, for consideration:—I did so, and 
upon my second visit I found that my letter had 
been accepted—and I received two guincas for my 
labour. 

“Anxious to find myself in print, I rose very 
early the next morning, and was gratified by seeing 
my letter puffed off in a conspicuous part of the 
paper. It read very weil in print; I was much 
pleased with my performance, and thought my ar- 
guments unanswerable. One person, however, 
thought very differently, for in the leading ministerial 
print of the next day I found my unfortunate 
letter cut all to pieces, my arguments destroyed, and 
my propositions completely annihilated. Deter- 
mined not to fall without another struggle, I wrote 
& rejoinder, and, upon perusing it, felt confident 
that if I had fallen to the ground, in my contest 


with the ministerial Hercules, it was only like the | 


giant, to rise again with renewed vigour. Away I 
posted to the printing-offize, and both parties were 
satisfied, one to receive the performance, and the 
other to receive two more pieces of glittering ore in 
payment. But here hostilities ceased, for the minis- 
terial scribe (either finding my arguments incontro- 
vertible, or what is more likely, fearing to bring a 


I shall soon be an independent man. That, how- 
ever, was beyond expectation, but still I determined 
not to let the grass grow under my feet. I composed 
satires, political letters, tales, and moral essays. 
You smile at the last, but recollect that the devil, 
as it is said, can quote Scripture when it suits his 
purpose. Such of my compositions as were not 
calculated for one market answered for another, and 
as I continued to live in a very frugal manner, I 
was soon able to make a respectable appearance. 
My clothes assumed a fashicnable cut; by degrees 
I increased my wardrobe, until my pocket-handker- 
chief gave place to a good-sized trunk ; a handsome 
silver watch found its way into my fob, and I re- 
moved from my garret to the story below, where, 
for the payment of five shillings per week, I had a 
more airy and a more convenient room. As I grew 
better acquainted with the town, I formed an inti- 
macy with a knot of young fellows, who, like myself, 
lived by their wits, and after the business of the day 
was over, we, in general, spent our evenings at the 
King’s Head Tavern, Higher Holborn, where we 
congregated together, drank Barclay’s B.B.S.,smoked 
our pipes, and settled the affairs of the natio nafter 
our own fashion. On Sundays, if the weather was 
fine, I commonly rambled into the country, extend- 
ing my excursions to the small towns and villages 
within ¢en miles of London only ; and in these ram- 
bles I seldom failed of picking up something or 
other for the newspapers, which paid all my ex- 
penses, and, perhaps, left me a few shillings into 
the bargain. 

“Most fortunately for me, I had, during my dis- 
tressed state at Bristol, been forcibly cured of one 
disgraceful failing,—my propensity for intoxication. 
It is true, with a friend or two around me, I objected 
not toa cheerful glass, and sometimes I exceeded 
the bounds of moderation ; but I was no longer an 
habitual drunkard; I had mastered my appetite, 
and I could, whenever I pleased, pass weeks together 
without tasting or wishing to taste spirituous liquors. 
By this means my constitution became renovated, my 
faculties improved, and my natural abilities, that had 
so long lain dormant, were brought into action, and 
constantly exercised for my own benefit. In a word, 
my present way of living, when compared with my 
Bristol privations, (privations to which I cannot 
even now recur without shuddering,) was a very 
pleasant one. In appearance I was happy, and but 
for two circumstances I really should have been so. 
My undutiful, my ungrateful behaviour to my pa- 
rents weighed heavily on my heart. My cruel con- 
duct to Emma Morton, too, poisoned every enjoy- 
ment, and the ungratified spirit of revenge conti- 
nually rankled in my bosom. Many a night have I 
awoke from a dream,wherein I have been avenging 
myself upon my deceitful partner and his more de- 
ceitful paramour, and I have groaned in bitterness of 
spirit to find that it was only a dream. Could I have 
found ‘some sweet oblivious antidote’ to cure my 
wounded conscience, and to drive the fell demon of 
vengeance from my breast, then, then, indeed, I 
might have been truly, happy. 

(To be continued.) 





TOMB OF PAUL AND VIRGINIA. 
Junior lieutenants and midshipmen, and others of the 
age of romance, always make it a point to visit these 
tombs as soon as possible after their arrival: if they can 
only get on shore for a few hours, they hire or borrow 
horses, and proceed with all haste to the interesting scene. 
On reaching the snot to which they are directed, they 
enter a pretty garden, laid out with great care, and are 
conducted along a walk bordered with bushes, bearing a 
profusion of roses, and having: a stream of the clearest 
water flowing on each side: a: the end of this walk the 
visiter seesa red glaring monument, which he is told is 
the tomb of Virginia; at the termination of a similar 
avenue, on the opposite side of the garden, appears an- 





More powerful pen'to my assistance) did not think 
proper to renew the contest. 

“You may well believe that I was overjoyed with 
the success of my first efforts ; ‘I have cleared,’ said | 
Ito myself, ‘nine guineas in less than a week, and 


other monument, exactly resembling the first, which is 
designated the tomb of Paul: a grove of bamboos sur- 
roundeach. The traveller fecls disappointed on beholding 
these red masses, instead of elegant monuments of Parian 
marble, which would seem alone worthy of such a pur- 


if I continue to raise the wind, in the same ratio, | pose and such » situation; but that is not the only dis- 


appointment destined to be experienced by him; after 
having allowed his imagination to depict the shades of 
Paul and Virginia hovering about the spot where their 
remains repose—after having pleased himself with the idea 
that he had seen those celebrated tombs, and given a sigh 
to the memory of thove faithful lovers, separated in lite, 
but in death united—after all this waste of sympathy, he 
learns at last that he has been under a delusion the whole 
jtime—-that no Virginia was there interred, and that it is 
a matter of doubt whether there ever existed such a per- 
son as Paul! What a pleasing illusion ts then dispelled ! 
How many romantic dreams, inspired by the perusal of 
St. Pierre’s tale, are doomed to vanish when the truth is 
ascertained! The fact is, that these tombs have been 
built to gratify the eager desire which the English have 
always evinced to behold such interesting mementos:— 
formerly only one was erected, but the proprietor of the 
place, finding that all the English visiters, on being con- 
ducted to this, as the tomb of Virginia, always asked to 
see that of Paul also, determined on building a similar 
one, to which he gave that appellation. Many have been 
the visiters who have been gratified, consequently, by the 
conviction that they had looked on the actual burial-place 
of that unfortunate pair. These ** tombs’ are scribbled 
over with the names of the various persons who have vi- 
sited them, together with verses and pathetic ejaculations, 
and sentimental remarks. St. Pierre’s story of the lovers 
is very prettily written, and his description of the scenic 
beauties of the island are correct, although not even his 
pen can do full justice to them ; but there 1s little truth in 
the tale. It is said, that there was indeed a young lady 
sent from the Mauritius to France, tor education, during 
the time that Monsiur de la Bourdonnais was governor of 
the colony, that her name was Virginia, and that she was 
shipwrecked inthe St. Geran. I heard something of a 
young man being attached to her, and dying of grief tor 
her loss ; but that part of the story is very doubtful. The 
** Bay of the Tomb,” the ** Point of Endeavour,” the 
** Isle of Amber,”’ and the ** Cape of Misfortune,”’ still 
bear the same names, and are pointed out as the memo- 
rable spots mentioned by St. Pierre.—£ecollections of the 
Mauritius. 
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NUMEROUS FRAUDS having been practised on the 
Publie by unprincipled Shopkeepers, in imposing BASB IM 
rations of MACASSAR OIL of injurious qualities, instead 
of the Genuine, 

A. ROWLAND ayp SON, 


Sole Proprietors of the Genuine, 


Desirous of protecting the Public from Impositions, respeet- 
ully solicit Ladies and Gentlemen, on purchasing, not te 
takeany without being inclosed with a Pamphlet in a 
wrapper, sealed ateach end with the Nameand Address, 
and signed on the Label in Red. 

“ A,ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN,” 
countersigned ‘‘ ALEX. ROWLAND,” Price 3s. 6d.. 7m, 
10s. 6d., and 21s. per bottle.—All other Prices, or withous 
the Wrapper, are Counterfeits. 

This Oil is composed of Vegetable ingredients, and pve- 
serves the Hair, to the latest period of life—promotesa luxu- 
riant growth; produces lasting and beautiful Curls, whieh 
damp weather or exercise cannot affect; renders Hair thas 
is harsh and dry, soft, silky, glossy, elegant, and beautiful; 
is invaluable in the Nursery, as due attention to Childrens 
Hair is of the greatest importance; produces WHISKERS, 
EYEBROWS, &e. 

The SKIN and COMPLEXION protected from Cold Winds 
and Damp Atmospheres, by 


ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 


which possesses properties of surprising energy, in producing 
delicate White Neck, Hands, and Arms, and imparting @ 
beautiful juvenile bloom to the complexion. 

By its soothing and ameliorating a it immediately 
allays the smarting irritability of the skin produced by Cold 
Winds or damp atmosphere; assuages Inflammation; heals 
harsh and rough Skin; removes Cutaneous Eruptions, and 
produces a beautiful Complexion; it affords soothing rellef 
to Ladies nursing their Offspring in healing Soreness; and 
Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay the smarting 
pain, and render the Skin smooth and pleasant: thus to the 
Traveller, whose avocations expose him to various changes 
of weather, it provesan infallible specific, a prompt resource, 
and, as conducing to comfort, a pleasing appendage and in- 
valuable acquisition. 

Sold in Half-pints at 4s. 6d. each, and Pints at 8s. 6d. each. 

CAUTION.—To prevent Imposition, and by authority of 
the Hon. Commiasioners of Stamps, the Name and Address 
of the Proprietor is engraved on the Government Stamp, 
affixed on the Cork of each genuine Bottle. 

A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden. 


The GENUINE is Sold by Mr. Danson, Perfumer, 46, Bold 
street; Mr. Rennie, Perfumer, 70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetley, 
Perfumer, 49, Church street; Mr. Gore, Printer, Castle. 
street; E. Bradford, Old Haymarket, and 52, Richmond. 
row; Mr. Newland, Mr. Shirley, and Mr. Whittaker, Per. 
fumers, Liverpool; Mr. Bowden, Perfumer, and Mr. Wil- 





liams, Perfumer, Chester; and by all Perfumers and Medi+ 
eine Venders throughout Europe. 
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THE WORN-OUT HUNTER TRAINING FOR HARNESS. 
—__ - 


Was it for this the gallant steed 
Submitted to the yoke? 
For this forsook the flow'ry mead, 
The sweet, frequented brook? 
Was it for this his stately form 
Its slavery's trappings wore? 
Por this forsook the shelter warm, 
Shall screen his head no more! 


Was it to bear the sounding lash, 
The keen, and brutal steel, 
The midnight revels’ furious crash 
When wheel encounters wheel ; 
Was it for this those agile limbs 
In beauty’s mould were made? 
The eye that misery now dims, 
For this its fire displayed? 


Was it to drag a cumbrous load 
Throughout the weary day, 

The steed that erst the forest trod, 
And kept the stag at bay; 

Was it for this, a life of pain, 
Of cruelty, and wrong, 

For this he left the joyous plain, 
And triumphs his, so long? 


Mark how the noble spirit, still, 
The wreck of former days, 

Struggling with every shape of ill, 
His origin betrays'!— 

See how his generous nature yields, 
The while the starting vein, 

Now swollen with agony, reveals 
Those pangs that plead in vain! 


See, how, from echoing hills estranged, 
Green woods, and daisied mead ; 

Behold him how subdued—how changed — 
That gullant hunter steed |— 

Behold him, and let mercy teach 
The cruel lash to spare; 

And though nor language his, nor speech, 
His woes thy heart declare! 


Liverpool a. 





THE INVOCATION, 
—-_-— 
TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL IRI6H OF CAROLaR. 
Rise, Evelina! rise my joy! 
Unveil those lustrous eyes; 
It is thy fond enamour'd boy 
Bids Evelina rise. 


The soft, the young, delightful morn 
Hath kiss’d the crimson rose, 

And mix'd its blushes with her smiles 
To lure thee froin repose. 


Fast by the hawthorn’s scented bloom 
That grows above the vale; 

1 saw the rising sun fllume 
The bill, and food, and dale. 








April 16, 1831. 


The genial beams of that bright sun 
Have wak’'d our sleeping flowers; 


For thee they spring, for thee they bloom, 


Within Glen Morna’s bowers. 


Then rise, my fair! no longer thus 
My fond endearments scorn ; 

And smile, for thy lov’d smile excels 
The blush of rosy morn. 


How sweet, when bathed in early dew, 
Appears the lily pale; 

But sweeter is that witching smile 
Than lily of the vale. 


The blue, the cloudless, summer sky, 
By dancing sunbeam’s clear’d; 

Than Evelina’s polished brow, 
Serener ne'er appear'd. 


The richness of the wild bee's store 
Hangs on her dewy lip; 

O! let me, pride of Erin’s shore! 
That honey’d nectar sip. 


Are not the apple blussoms sweet, 
And sweet the flow’ry heath? 

But neither can in fragrance vie 
With Evelina’s breath. 


Dark are my Evelina’s locks, 
Dark as the raven’s plume, 

But fairer is the neck they shade 
Than the white rose’s bloom. 


Thy snowy bosom's rising charms, 
Those orbs of bliss I view, 

And ‘twas from them the witch of love, 
All her enchantments drew. 


Then rise, my Evelina, rise! 
Let nature taste of bliss; 

His sprightly beams tle sun hath sent 
Thy lovely cheeX to kiss. 


For thee alone the fragrant heath 
Reserves her purple bloom, 
Rise then, my Evelina, rise! 
And hail her rich perfume. 


Wild strawberries from the lofty crag 
I’ve gather’d fresh for thee, 

And robb’ the hazel of its nuts, 
Rise then, and come with me, 


Oft, like the son of some wild rock 
I mourn, and to the wind 

i speak of Evelina’s charms, 
Of Eveline unkind, 


Thou knowest the low, the dark gray stone 


By ages moss o’erspread ; 
It marks the spot where heroes rest : 
There have I made my bed. 


Dost thou not hear my plaintive song, 
My lov'd, my meek-eye’d maid? 

Wilt thou not bless my anxious arms 
In dark Glen Morna’s shade? 


She comes! my Evelina eomest 
My doubts and fenrs are lost ; 
Thus, April’s warm and genial sun 

Disperses winter's frost. 


She comes! my Evelina comes! 
More welcome to my sight 

Than to the darken’d eye would be 
The first faint beams of light. 


She comes! her white and circling arms 


Now press me to her heart, 
And by this lengthen’d kiss of love 
We swear no more to part, 





P, Marrow, Jun. 


THE ROSE, 
(In the manner of Waller.) 


TO MIRANDA,—Bry T. Roscoz, Esq. 


How fair and lovely on her virgin leaf 

Yon blushing Rose, the queen of every flower, 
Breathes her sweet spirit in the summer hour, 
And seems to mourn her bright reign is so brief— 
Do thou, Miranda, share her tender grief— 
Gather the beauty from her favourite bower! 

So on thy breast with soft reviving power 

She still may bloom of every flower the chief ; 
Blest be that hand! unloved she soon had died 
Wasting her odours on the chilly night, 

And unenjoyed.—So shall love’s purple light, 
And fluttering hope, and timid heart that sighed, 
Fade in the chill of bright Miranda’s frown 

If she deny his cherished vows to crown. 








Just Published, price Three Shillings, 

HOMONYMES FRANCAIS; or the FRENCH 
HOMONYMOUS WORDS, ARRANGED IN EBNTENCES, by’ 
which the process of committing them to Memory is me. 
terially facilitated. ON AN ENTIRELY ORIGINAL PLAN, 

By DOMINIQUE ALBERT, LL.D. and EGERTON SMITH 

“Dans toute éducation, soit physique soit morale, ceil. 
qui nous apprend a atteindre un but nécessaire par la ole la 
—? i et la plus agréable, mérite bien de ’humanité.”— 
Monte: eu. 

we! In education, as in meehanics, he who instructs us how 
to plish a y task, by the most ready and agree. 
able means, deserves well of the community.” 

London: Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave 
Maria-lane; and suld at the Mercury-office, Lord-street; 
G. and J. Robinson; Evans, Chegwin, and Hall, Castle. 
street; Grapel, Church-street; and Willan and Wood, Bold- 
street; Liverpool. 
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FASHIONS FOR MAY. 





Dinner DreEss.—A gown composed of blue Adelaide 
gros d’Orient; the corsage cut low, and something higher 
than of late on the shoulder ; it is disposed round the top 
in horizontal drapery folds .in front, and plain behind. 
Short white satin sleeve, over which is a long one of blonde 
de Cambray ; a row of blue dents, edged with the same. 
blonde, falls over it on the shoulders. It is drawn tight 
round the arm just above the elbow, and ornamented with: 
neeuds of blue gauze riband ; the lower part sits close to , 
the arm. The front of the skirt is trimmed with three 
rows of ornaments, composed of blonde de Cambray, and | 
a flounce of the same material, deep, but with very little. 
fulness, goes round the border; it is headed by two white’ 
satin rouleaux. The head-dress is a beret toque of gold ' 
coloured crape, trimmed under the brim with a baudeau 
of blue gauze ribands, to correspond with the dress. It 
terminates on the left side in a full knot at the base of a 


bouquet of white ostrich feathers ; a corresponding boue. . 


quet is attached tv the crown on the right side. 

EvENING DreEss.—A dress of canary-coloured gauze 
Clementine, over satin to correspond ; the corsage cut low, 
draped in light folds, and crossing on the bosom. . A nar-" 
row blonde de Cambray tucker stands up round the bust. 
Beret sleeve, with blonde macherons of the wing form. 
The skirt is trimmed with gauze ribands to corresp 
with the dress; the ribands disposed in waves intermixed 
with neuds; a bouquet of violets placed in each neud. 
A braid of hair, entwined with pearls, is brought round 
the head. The hind hair is arranged on the summit of the 
head in bows ; the tows crossed by a band of white riband, . 
which connects two bouquets of white roses; the one 
placed on the left side in front, the other on the right, 
towards the back of the head. Pearl necklace, gold brace- 
lets, with pearl clasps. 
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‘METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 





























(From the Liverpool Courier.} 
Barometer | Extreme| Therino-| Extreme| State of Remarks 
at during | meter 8|Heat du-| Wind at 
Noon. Night. |Morning.|ring Day.| at Noon. Noon. 
il) | | 
20 | 29 63/ 41 O| 44 O| 57 O' S._ Fair. 
21 | 29 47) 41 0} 45 0} 57 UO; S.S.E. Cloudy. 
22 | 29 48/ 47 O| 51 O| 58 O E.N.E. Fair. 
23 | 29 60| 44 0} 48 O| 57 O N.N.E. Cloudy. 
24/29 70| 45 0/49 O| 58 0: N.W. Fair. 
25/29 75| 45 0| 50 0| 60 O S.S.W. Fair. 
26 | 29 60| 48 0} 51 0| 57 O' S. Cloudy. 





) 


Se 26th, Rain during night; 3 p.m. henvy rain. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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THE TRAVELLER. 








——— 
HAYTI. 
—>_ 
RECENT COMMUNICATIONS FROM A TRAVELLER IN 
HAYTI. 
(From the Anti-Slavery Reporter for March.) 
(Concluded from our last.) 


frequently been surprised, amused, and grati- 
rye ity wih which the people of this infant 


t the fact p 
in can rise above their condition, assume the de- 


of courteous life, and act with a natural ease, an 
poner tel) feeling, in all the thousand incidents of a 
mixed company, as if the best social intercourse had 
formed their habits from their youth upward. It is, per- 
haps, the only country where you shall take the artisan, 


his wife and children, the petite bourgeoise and grizette of 


the boutique, and whether in the ball-room, or in the free 
sociality of a féte champetre, you shall see an affability and 
frankness so polished and spiritual as to surprise a 
stranger. Mr. Owen observed this when he went on shore 
at Jacmel, in his way to Mexico, and thus speaks of it. 
‘Jt was a religious heliday—every thing was new to me, 
and more new in consequence of its being the first free 
coloured population I had everseen. It was better dressed, 
cleaner, more orderly, and more mild and polite in its 
demeanour, the one to the other, than any working or 
trading people [ had ever seen in any civilized country. 
There was more urbanity in the expression of countenance 
than I had witnessed in Europe and America.’ But you 
shall find this sort of habit not alone in the towns, but 
diffused through the country. I have, when travelling, 
come suddenly upon a cottage settlement amid the forest, 
and have been greeted by the bows and courtesies of the 
children, with a grace, ease, and confidence, which showed 
that it was an every-day complaisance, and not depending 
upon their intercourse with cities, or their sight of 
strangers. 

‘No one who knows the events which placed Hayti in 
thé list of nations, and the long warfare which fixed 
thousands of soldiers in dependance on the productive 
labour of the country, oppressing, but not destroying it, 
checking, but not wholly arresting its progressive improve- 
ment, but must see that she possesses an army not to be 
cashiered when she no longer demands its services. A 
course of reduction since the treaty with France was, how- 
ever, going on. It worked safely, because it was prv- 
dently restricted to the dismissal of those who were free 
from motives of unambitious repose. Men who had a 
foretaste that a citizen, living by his own industry, and 
in the enjoyment of domestic happiness, was really in an 
enviable condition of life, being instigated by those better 
motives which preferred the profits of agricultural labour 
wo the meagre pay, the thievery and licentious idleness of 
stoldier, daily asked their dismissal, and daily obtained 
i. This mode of disbanding the army was a prudent 
avoidance of all evils. The number of operative citizens 
was increased by men of the best moral quality, while the 
my was composed of those whose very habits placed 
em most judiciously under the surveillance of military 
discipline. As the service, however, was regulated by the 
ifth chapter of the Code Rural, with a view to its assist- 
m8 in the tillage of the country, by permitting the 
oldiery to work with proprietors of plantations by the 
eek, by the month, or by the year, at contracted prices ; 
binding them to aid in the labour connected with the con- 
luits for irrigation, with the wells, cisterns, fences, and 
nclorures of gardens and savannas, and the general 
haintenance of order, without additional payment; and 
lowing them to fill their guard duties, by substitute, at 
= gor stipend ; it operated as a never-ceasing creation 
fit objects for the usual congé for dismission. 
“Such a system was working silently and well ; 40,000 
roops had been already reduced to 28,000, when the ill- 
med reclamation of Spain for the eastern part put the 
ountry in an attitude of preparation for war, .and arrested 
once all further reduction of the military force. It is 
oW Occupied in marching and counter-marching through 
he republic without seeing an enemy, depriving the plan- 
tions of that labour which the system in practice has 
ide a part of the exigencies of agriculture, creating ruin 
cts from which the force is deducted, and loss in 
%¢ to which it is added ; at once impoverishing the pro- 
inces, and exhausting the treasury. A security against 
t disposition to the military system growing out of a 

life of war, is now delayed in its progress, but there 
Ro doubs that it will be eventually attained.” 

























































LO We pass over several pages here, as the whole arti- 


country, and other matters more valuable than amusing. | 
Concluding Remarks, 

We must here fer the present suspend our extracts from 
the letters of our correspondent, hoping ere long to resume 
them. Those which we have selected, or may hereafter 
select, will be found directed almost exclusively to the 
object of giving to the public a correct view of Haytian 
suciety, and particularly of the actual condition of the 
Hayuan cultivators, (the ci devant slaves of St. Domingo.) 
Much information is therefore necessarily postponed 
which could not have failed to interest our readers. 
Among a great variety of other matters, we have been 
obliged almost wholly to omit our traveller’s vivid and 
tasteful descriptions of the singular country through which 
he has passed, and which for the varied beauty and gran- 
deur, and, we may add, sublimity of its scenery, stands, per- 
haps, unrivalled by any other region of the globe. But not- 
withstanding these and other necessary omissions, and the 
consequent tnperfection of the sketches contained in the 
preceding pages, our purpose in transcribing them would 
be very inadequately accomplished if they failed to leave 
on the mind of the reader an impression of the incalcu- 
lable benefits which have accrued to the present Haytian 
trace, from even the convulsive and calamitous emancipa- 
tion of their progenitors from the bondage under which 
they had long groaned. As for the dreariness and deso- 
lation which now deform the beautiful plains of that 
island, these evils are clearly to be traced, not to the decree 
of the National Convention abolishing slavery, but to the 
faithless, flagitious, and detestable attempt of Bonaparte 
to reimpose the yoke which that decree had broken. But 
for this act of perfidy, what might not the French nation 
have gained ?—Nay, what might not the ancient propri- 
etors themselves have gained by an unswerving adherence 
to those solemn stipulations by which freedom had been 
guaranteed to the slaves in St. Domingo? And who can 
very deeply regret the retribution which has followed in 
the destruction of the property of the French planters, 
and in their total and final expulsion from that splendid 
possession ?>—But have the blacks, who survived the exter- 
minating war which was waged against them, or have their 
descendants, any cause to mourn over the issue of the con- 
flict? If they have gained nothing else, they have at least 
gained immunity from the cart-whip. They have gained 
relief from the arbitrary inflictions which lacerated the[qui- 
vering flesh and writhing limbs of themselves, their wives, 
and daughters; and from the coerced labour which re- 
duced them beneath the level of the beasts of the field, 
and embittered and wasted their lives with its unsparing 
exactions. Their wives and their children are now their 
own, and no man now dares to make tiem the reluctant vic- 
tims of his lust, or forcibly to tear them, for his own sordid 
ends, from the shelter of the domestic roof, and to burst 
asunder the dearest domestic ties in order to transfer them 
to strangers. - These evils, and many more which are fa- 
miliar to our readers, as having characterized the lot of 
the St. Domingo bondsman, and which, unhappily, make 
the colonial slavery, existing in the dominions of the Bri- 
tish Crown, one of the foulest blots in the creation of God, 
—a curse alike on those who inflict and on those who 
endure it ;—these evils, and many more, have been swept 
from Hayti for ever by this change. Nor let it be sup- 
posed that this is mere idle declamation. Only open the 
statute book of Jamaica. In the single enactment which 
there intrusts to every one who owns a slave, or is the de- 
legate of such owner, the power of inflicting on the bared 
body of any.man, woman, or child, without trial, without 
the intervention of a magistrate, for no defined offence, 
and without being even bound to answer for his conduct, 
thirty-nine lashes of the torturing cart-whip, we may see 
an epitome of the horrors of the system; a system of 
which the hardening influence on the human heart is such, 
that even this bloody and ferocious law is regarded by the 
legislators of Jamaica as a demonstftation of their humanity. 
Its very object is declared, in the preamble of the enact- 
ment, to be to restrain arbitrary punishment. Nay, of 
this very enactment, the West India Committee, sitting in 
London, composed of English gentlemen, with the Mar- 
quis of Chandos ut their head, scrupled not, in February, 
1830, to declare, in the face of the world, that they re- 
garded it as an ameliorating provision, in which they re- 
cognize the ** humane dispositions” of ** the colonial le- 
gislature!”’ (See Reporter, Vol. iii., No. 59, p. 188, and 
No. 60, p 205.)—-Then, if this be the law, the vaunted, 
the cherished law of the legislators of Jamaica, explicitly 
sanctioned by the approbation of the West India body in 
England, what may we assume will be the practice? On 


cle would be too long for our work. The parts we have 
omitted relate to the agricultural improvements in the 


Mr. Stephen, which has recently appeared, has, on the 
evidence of planters exclusively, dispelled every doubt as 
to the innate, malignant. and incurable cruelty and ini- 
quity of that practice—incurable at least except by its 
utter extinction. Or if we even turn to the single Reporter 
of the 15th of February last, (No. 76.) we may there read, 
in the testimony of the Rev. Mr. Trew, and other wit- 
nesses, equally respectable and equally competent, the 
proof of its necessary and inseparable abominations. 

** Now these abominations have ceased to exist in Hayti 
There the chain of slavery, and that worst of all slavery, 
the slavery of the skin, has been broken. There the negro 
stands erect in all the — of man, and is freed from 
the fetters which, in our islands, the very colour of his 
skin still winds around both body and soul. There black 
may now be regarded as the dominant colour, and well 
has it vindicated its right to be so. Still, however, we do 
not find that the freedom which has been so gallantly 
achieved is regarded as an exemption from labour. Their 
labour indeed may not be, as in our islands, excessive ; 
but it is productive of abundant, and it would appear, 
growing means of subsistence. Want seems unknown 
among these emancipated Haytians, and the rapid pro- 
gress of population attests the absence of oppressive ex- 
action, and the prevalence of physical comfort, as strongly 
as the lamentable waste of negro life in our own colonies 
establishes the existence of a condition wholly dissimilar. 
The civil and political institutions of Hayti may be im- 
perfect, and may tend to retard among its population the 
rapidity of their advancement in the arts of civilized life ; 
and on this part of the subject we shall have something 
to say hereafter: but who can have accompanied our 
traveller in his interesting view of ripe society even 
in its lowest grades, without feeling a glow of satisfaction 
in the calm and peaceful enjoyment which it exhibits as 
the actual portion of this long oppressed and afflicted race ? 

And may not a state of similar enjoyment be realized 
in our own colonies without those convulsive throes which 
have there issued in the expulsion of the former propri- 
etors of the soil, and in levelling with the dust all the 
monuments of their ancient but abused dominion? We 
think it may. We think that itis in the power of the 
British parliament to attain the good, without the evil 
which, in Hayti, has either preceded or followed it, or 
may still adhere to it. The civil contentions and convul- 
sions which agitated Hayti were not, be it remembered, 
the work of the slaves, but of their masters, by whose in- 
stigation alone were the former led to mingle in the strife. 
The English invasion which followed was literally a cru- 
sade for restoring the cart-whip, and it ended, and we 
rejoice that it did so, in defeat and disaster to the invaders, 
and in fixing for ever the freedom of the slaves. But have 
the emancipated blacks abused the liberty which they thus 
achieved? There is no proof of it: all the testimonies we 
have cited tend to a directly contrary conclusion. They 
resumed their labours, and Hayti again flourished in peace 
and prosperity, until the perfidy of Napoleon Bonaparte 
again clouded the scene. But would the freedom which 
was thus awarded to them, in the midst of tumult and dis- 
order, by a dubious, unsteady, changing, and anarchical 
government, we ask, have been attended with greater, or 
even with any hazards, if it had been conceded to them 
in a period of tranquillity, and guarded by all those pru- 
dent restraints and precautions which a wise, and stable, 
and upright government like our own, would have had it 
in its power to adopt? The apprehension, therefore, ot 
disturbance to the public peace, from the tree and gra- 
cious communication of a similar boon to British slaves 
at the present hour, is absurd in the extreme ; and even 
the fear of its leading to a desertion of regular but mode- 
rate labour, or to a vagrant and dissolute life, or to a return 
to barbarism, is effectually dispelled by the example 
before us. The regulations by which such results have 
been obviated in Hayti, are given above. We have only 
to gather wisdom from experience; and, with its lessons 
before us, it were fatuity to contend, that there exist: a 
single well-founded anticipation of evil to deter us from 
consummating, at an early period, that great and acknow- 
ledged act of national justice, the imparting of freedom 
to the slave; in other words, the conversion of our colo- 
nial bondmen into free labourers. We have now before 
us the letter of a gentleman, long resident in Jamaica, 
dated in Oct. 1830, and who has under his charge about 
700 slaves, fully confirming this view of the subject. ** I 
believe,” he says, ** the only effectual remedy tor exisi- 
ing evils to be the entire emancipation of the slaves.” 
oe may be objected, that such a scheme would in- 
fallibly fail, and that the negroes would wander through 
the country and become unsettled. I strongly doubt all 
this. They would have the same motives to work with 
the English labourer. They have wives, children, and 








this point all question is obviated. The masterly work of 


aged parents. They would have every thing to attach 
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them to their domic:le, and to stimulate them to exertion.” 
** They are not the semi-barbarians 80 often represented 
by interested writers.” ** To allege that they are not 
ripe for such a change is perfectly absurd.” 








THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
- —— 
(From the Globe paper of April 25.) 


The annual meeting of thi» Society was held on Satur- 
day, at Exeter Hall. Among the assembly, which was 
exceedinely numerous and respectable, were Lords Suffield 
and Calthorpe, Messrs. W. Smith, D. Sykes, W. Whit- 
more, F. Buxton, O'Connell, Shall, J. Allen, Dr. Lush- 
ington, and Sir J. Mackintosh. 

Lord SurrteLD having taken the chair (in the un- 
avoidable absence of the Duke of Gloucester) assured the 
meeting that his only title to the honour of presiding con- 
sisted ip his zeal for the cause in which they were all em- 
barked, and his irreconcilable hatred of slavery. After 
going into a history of the origin and progress of the So- 
ciety, of which he had been one of the earliest members, 
the Noble Lord expressed his conviction of the utility of 
its labours in enlightening the people of this country as to 
the actual condition of slavery, and gave it as his opinion, 
that notaing but a thorough and general knowledge of its 
evils was necessary to the extinction of slavery. Having 
dwelt at considerable length on the evils of slavery in civil, 
moral, and religious points of view, he de. lared that he 
looked for the vengeance of Heaven on the individuals and 
communities who should permit its longer continuance. 
He was convinced of the mischief of unlimited power, par- 
ticularly when placed in the hands of persons who consi- 
dered negroes-as an inferior class of beings. Henext pro. 
ceeded to point out the effect of slavery in diminishinz po- 
pulation, and spoke of the mortality resulting from labour 
in the sugar plantations. The cruelties exercised towards 
the negroes were not to be passed over in a catalogue of the 
evils of slavery. True, it was said cruelties had been come 
mitted in this country, by masters towards their appren- 
tices; but here a case of such cruelty excited popular in- 
dignation, and was followed by condign punishment, 
while in the West Indies, a person convicted of having 
murdered a slave by slow tortures, was merely sentenced 
to fine and imprisonment; and so far from the community 
execrating the criminal, they applied foe a mitigation of 
punishment, and on that being refused received the party, 
at the expiration of the term of confinement, with congra- 
tulations and fétes. ‘There was, therefore, no analogy be- 
tween the two cases, as the friends of slavery would seem 
to insinuate. The opponents to slavery had been accused 
of indifference to the injury which, in their attempt to 
liberate the slave, they might inflict upon the masters. He 
denied the truth of the charge. Let the West Indian show 
his damage, and the British public would not be slow to 
repair any injury that might be caused to the individual 
in consequence of the accomplishment of their wishes upon 
this subject. (/Jcar.) But the advocates of the West 
India interes's constantly shifted their ground, At one 
time they refused, at another they demanded, compensa- 
tion. Lately they talked of a compensation absurd in 
point of amount—something like that of the national debt 
—and went so far as to demand it in advance, instead of 
being content to wait till the loss had been incurred. 

Mr. T. F. BUXTON rose to propose a very short but 
pithy resolution,—that the object of this meeting was the 
entire extinction of negro slavery, (cheers ;) and, in doing 
so, he congratulated the society on the progress of opinion 
in favour of the cause of negro emancipation. He held in 
his hand a letter trom the Duke of Gloucester, regretting 
that indisposition prevented his attendance,—from the 
Lord High Chancellor of England, (acar,) breathing the 
same indignation against oppression, and detestation of 
slavery, which distinguished him when he was only the 
most eloquent commoner in England, (ieers,) and from 


William Wilberforce, Esq. the early and tried friend of 


the cause, who regretted that bis state of health deprived 


him of the enjoyment of witnessing another triumph of 


liberality and justice. (Cear.) How did the public feel 
on the subject of slavery ? Six thousand pettions had 
crowded the table of the House of Commons, and, with a 
voice that would be heard, declared that the negro should 
be free. (Cheering.) But what had he heard from the 
Ministers of the Crown? Was it a tame and dastardly 
adinission, that, perhaps at some distant time, and by 
steps very gradual indeed, we might proceed to introduce 
some degree of humanity in our dealings with the negro? 
No; but » bold and manly avowal that negroes were 


men, and must no lorger be treated as brutes; (/ear ;) 
that those whom we had hitherto used as chattels were | 
entitled to the enjoyment of every natural, moral, and | 
civil right. (Cheering.) He thanked the Government 
for this, although he might differ from them as to the 
precise modz of operation in the accomplishment of a 
common end. They might think that the first step to be 
taken was to lighten the neyro’s chains: he thought that 
the first step was to burst those chains. (Cheers) Minis- 
ters might think, and perhaps with strong reasons to sup- 
port them in their opinion, that it was better to initigate 
the suffering condition of the negro first, and, by gradual 
amelioration and improvement, fit him for the enjoyment 
of freedom, He now thought (and he was sorry to have 
been cragged into the opinion by the force of circum. 
stances, having once thought somewhat differently.) that 
the first thing to which we must resort was a recurrence to 
the eternal principles of justice. (fear, hear.) But if 
he differed from Ministers slightly as to the mode of pro- 
ceeding, he was happy to say that there existed no differ- 
ence between him and them as to the great end of their 
labours, the extinction of slavery: to this Government 
were pledged as deeply as that Society, and heartily did 
he thank them for it. (Cheering) But, whatever satis- 
faction he felt from the voice of the people being with 
them,—from the concurrence of Government, which had 
spoken openly and honesily on the subject,—and from the 
support of the great and yood, all this was slight and tri- 
vial compared with the satisfaction he derived from the 
settled conviction that the cause was in unison with the 
principles of national good, of the Christian religion, and 
that the work would prosper because it was the work of 
God. (Hear.) In bringing the question betore Parlia- 
ment, as he had recently done, he abstained from going 
into particular cases of cruelty, and confined himself to a 
dry and stupid argument,—dry as a parish register, and 
stupid as a mathematical problem,—but proving, with the 
truth of a register, and the certainty of a problem, that 
slavery had destroyed and murdered, in the course of the 
ten years last past, 45,000 of our fellowecreatures, and 
that this principle of destruction, compared with which 
the evils of war were trifling and transient, was still pro- 
ceeding.—Very flattering pictures of the comforts of sla- 
very had been drawn by the advocates of the West Indian 
interests; but if they were correct, how happened it that 
this happy and contented people did not increase,—how 
did it occur that the system of slavery was so destructive 
of human life? He did not go into particular cases of 
cruelty, because he thought deaths to the ainount of thou- 
sands involved a stronger argument than could be derived 
from single acts of atrocity. The single case of the Mosses 
might afford a more striking illustration of the evils of 
slavery to some, but neither that nor any other individual 
instance could be so convincing to reasonable men as were 
the population returns on which he had founded his argu- 
ment, and which proved that, by the present system, the 
death of human beings was caused ten times in every day 
that had passed during the last ten years in our West 
India colonies. What had the negro done to merit the 
condemnation of himself and his posterity to slavery ? 
Nothing; he suffered its evils because his ancestors were 
the prey of British cupidity, the spoil of pirates and rob- 
bers. After describing some of the further evils of slavery 
in the West Indies, the Honourable Gentleman concluded 
by denouncing the just judgments of Heaven against the 
nation which should hesitate to put an end to the system. 
Sir J. MACKINTOSH, in seconding the resolution, ob- 
served that it was for the sake of every interest,—that of 
master as well as slave,—that he desired the speedy eman- 
cipation of the negro; he desired it in order to prevent one 
class trom being destroyed, and to save another from being 
barbarized,—to preserve the bodily interests of Euro- 
peans and the moral interests of the negroes. The Right 
Honourable Gentleman said he should proceed to refer to 
a few tacts not insulated in their nature, but connected 
with the general moral effect of despotic power, with re- 
spect to the relations of master and slave. The existing 
system corrupted and degraded the mind of the master, 
and by that means ministered to the misery of the slave. 





The road of slavery was towards cy rey! suffering ; still 
worse it was through moral guilt and depravity that it 
travelled to the accomplishment of that detested object. 
The Right Honourable Gentleman then alluded to the 
cruelty practised by the Rev. Mr. Bridges towards his fe- 
male slave, and to his acquittal by ** the Council of Pro- 
tection,” and argued that it appeared, from the proceed. 
ings and the feeling manifested in the case, that the whole 
of a great community, (in the island of Jamaica,) from 
the highest to the lowest, were so tainted by the system of 
slavery as to see in this case nothing but blame of the 
prosecution, and joy at the acquittal. When recommended 








by the government at home to press the case against Mr. 


Bridges, the Governor of Jamaica suggested that it would 
be better not to take such a course, on the ground * that 
Mr. Bridges was an indiscreet man, and that his proseey. 
tion would give a triumph to the sectarians in his distriet,” 
Now this gentle terming of Mr. Bridges (who acted with 
such atrocity towards his female slave for a mistake in the 
roasting of a turkey) ‘*an indiscreet man,”’ reminded one 
of Addison’s humorous sketch of a very worthy person who 
was accustomed to carry his moderation to such a length ay 
to appear absurd. This gentleman having been engaged 
in reading Suetonius in the morning, observed toa friend 
in the evening, after gravely shaking his head, ** It mug 
be admitted that Nero wasa wag.” (Hear, and laughter.) 
So ** it must be admitted”’ that the Rev. Mr. Bridges was 
‘© anindiscreet man.”” (4 laugh.) He next adverted to 
the unsuccessful attempt of Lord Combermere to establish 
a system of kind and humane treatment on his own plan. 
tation in the island of Nevis. His Lordship took the yt. 
most care in the selection, as he thought, of proper over. 
seers to superintend the slaves, and yet, at the end of two 
years and a half, the number of negroes on the Stapleton 
estate, which at the commencement of that period amounted 
to 227, was diminished by 44 deaths, allowance bein 
made for seven, the number of births within the time 
Thus, in two years and a half, through the cruelty and 
misconduct of Mr. Walley, the person appointed to super. 
intend the estate, nearly one-fifth of the entire slave popu. 
lation was destroyed. There could be no stronger proof 
of the evils of the system, when it was observed that all 
the care and attention of Lord Combermere, who had just 
quitted his office of governor in the West Indies, did not 
suffice for the protection of his negroes. Further, the 
Attorney-General preferred bills against Mr. Walley 
for murder and manslaughter; but notwithstanding the 
charges were grounded on well supported evidence, either 
through the indisposition of the people of the colony for 
justice, or from a defect in the laws relative to slave evi. 
dence, Mr. Walley escaped. Lord Combermere, in a 
letter to Lord Goderich, expressed his indignation at the 
conduct of Mr. W., and his determination to attempt to 
bring him to justice, adding, however, that he apprehended 
** he could not expect a jury at St. Kitt’s or Nevis to do 
their duty.”” He was afraid that the general condition of 
our slave colonies corresponded but too well to that which 
the instances quoted indicated. He trusted that the friends 
of emancipation would not allow the opportunity of a dis. 
solution of Parliament and general election to pass, with. 
ovt an attempt to obtain once more that strong and general 
expression of detestation and abhorrence of slavery which 
the people of the British islands had so vehemently mani- 
tested at the last general election, (cheers ;) and he further 
hoped, that they would endeavour to obtain from canii- 
dates at places of popular election decided pledges to aid 
a friendly government in putting down slavery as soon a 
possible. (Ienewed cheering.) 

The resolution was put, and unanimously carried. 

Dr. LUSHINGTON, in defiance of the danggr of being 
treated as an enthusiast, and one who would hazard the 
safety of the white population by the course which he te- 
commended, professed himself a friend to the immediate 
emancipation of every slave. He rejoiced to see that the 
principle of slavery was admitted on all hands to be in. 
defensible. The hour when the system could be advoc 
ted was passed for ever. Englishmen would not hear it 
men of sense would not endure it—men of humanity 
abhorred it. The evils of slavery were now generally 
acknowledged, but he remembered a period when it was 
the custom with the friends of the West Indian interests 
to dwell on the happiness of the slaves. According totheit 
statements there was nothing but merriment and joy in 
the West Indies; the slaves danced in their chains, aod 
praised the masters under whose dominion they lived. Thee 
fallacious pictures were now discredited. If we post 
emancipation till the colonists should have prepared the 
negroes to receive it, that time would never come. He 
verily believed that with a little prudent caution in the 
manner of the proceeding, the tiine was now arrived whea 
every slave could be emancipated without risk to the othet 
inhabitants of the colonies, and he was equally convinee 
that the property of the planters would be improved ia 
consequence of the adoption of voluntary, in the place 
compulsory labour. There must be some motive to actuae 
man and induce him to labour. You now actuate the 
slave by fear of the lash; make him a free man, pay bia 
reasonably for his labour, and you would actuate him by 
the hope of reward, and benefit to himself. He had 
hope from amelioration: he thanked the Government fot 
what they had done, but looked formore. The great mas 
of evil could never be removed by partial amelioratiots 
because the evil was too deeply interwoven with the entit 
system. If, in violation of humanity, you would ms 
men claves, you could not adopta system of laws by whid 
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was a friend of the Duke of Wellington, of Earl Grey, or 
of Sir R. Peel, but let this be the question, ** In your heart 
do you abhor and abjure slavery; will you vote for the 


extinction and abolition of the system £8 (Cheers.) Mark 
him well; no general professions of abhorrence of slavery 
will do; butask him, ** Will you lend your aid, if returned 
to Parliament, to the removal of the disgrace of slavery ?” 
Should he say, ** Consider the danger to the whites 3” ask 
him, ** what danger was incurred in Mexico, where the 
slaves Were emancipated at once?” But if any candidate 
says, “am an advocate for amelioration, with due atten- 
tion to existing interests,"—if once these words escape bis 
lips, vote against him. (Loud cheering.) In conclusion, 
the learned gentleman impressed upon the meeting the 
duty of exerting themselves with a view to save anti-slavery 
candidates long canvasses, and expenses, and proposed 
that an address be circulated throughout the country, for 
the purpose of stimulating their friends and correspondents 
to exertion at the elections. 
The Rev. D. W1Lsown seconded the proposition, and 
observed that the morning after Mr. F. Buxton’s debate 
in the House of Commons, he (Mr. Wilson) declared, 
“ll turn round to Ministers directly ; I’ll know nothing 
about other questions, but lend all the aid I can to the 
first government that has professed itself friendly to the 
accomplishment of this grand object.” (Cheering.) 
Mr. F. BUXTON read the address, which called upon 
the electors of England to remember the cause of negro 
emancipation at the elections, and to support candidates 
who would vote for the annihilation of slavery. 
Mr. O'CONNELL (being announced by Mr. F. Buxton) 
rose and said, that he obeyed the call with alacrity, for no 
one could more abhor, detest, and abjure slavery than he 
did in all its gradations, and in all climes: but though he 
obeyed the call, he must say that he could not altogether 
agree with the resolution that had been proposed by Dr. 
Lushington. He thought that it wastoonarrow. Itspoke 
of the people of England; but what had the people of 
Scotland and Ireland done to be excluded? And he should 
therefure move, as an amendment, that instead of being the 
people of England, it should be the people of Great Brie 
tainand Ireland. (Cheers.) Now, with respect to this 
question, when it was last before Parliament, he did not 
know whether he ought not to take some blame to himself 
for its adjournment, but it had been forced upon him. 
Mr. Burge, the late Attorney-General of Jamaica, had 
delivered a most extraordinary address, and had said,— 
“What! interfere between man and his freehold?” At 
these words he (Mr. O'Connell) had felt as if some one had 
trampled on his father’s grave, and had he not been re. 
strained by some friend near him, he should have drawn 
down on himself the animadversion of the Speaker. 
‘Freehold! in human being!” It was because he was 
desirous of having an opportunity of answering that speech 
hathe had supported the motion for an adjournment. 
Mr. Burge had taken an opportunity of speaking on the 
dmission of the evidence of slaves. Now, though it was 
rue that the Assembly at Jamaica had; after much delay, 
passed a bill to allow that evidence, they had taken care to 
ccompaby it with a prohibition, forbidding the baptism 
pf negroes by any save ministersof the Established Church ; 
ind that while they pretended to admit their evidence, 
ey took allthe means in their power to prevent their 
being qualified to vive that evidence; and vet Mr. Burge 
ad justified this, because, as he said, the people of Ja- 
jaca were the best judges who were the persons that 
wuld most safely be trusted with the instruction of the 
aves. (4 laugh.) But had he (Mr. O'Connell) had an 
pportunity of replying, he would have asked, is it not 
ough that you should have their bodies in thraldom, 
Wt must you have their immortal souls too? (Loud ap. 
we.) Another argument was, that if you gave the 
te his freedom he would revolt; but did he not now 
the lash, and the whip, and the chain, without re- 
olt?eand after this, did any one pretend that he would 
alt when set free? (Applause.) In his opinion it was 
avery that ought to provoke to revolt, and freedom that 
ok aWay the greatest stimulantto it. Another argument 


e condition could be protected. (Hear.)— 
reat question was, what was to be done at the present 
‘and by what measures could be accelerated the object 
He did not wish to introduce 
hich interested him most in the success of 
‘ the two great parties struggling for power 
deration ** which of them would best support 
(Hear.) For the disposition evinced by his 
overnment on the subject of slavery he was 
thankful, but they had not done all he asked. At the en- 
ctions, (Zear,) when a candidate asked for the vote 


to follow their own course. 
thing; but there was no time for their emancipation. 
(Applause.) Let every man, however, take a share upon 
himself, and much might be done. He, for his own part, 
had determiaed what share he would take. 
of Ireland (and it was not impossible) should send him 
back to Parliament again, he would make this proposition, 
and divide the House upon it,—** That every human being 
born on or after the Ist of January, 1832, should be born 
tree.” (Tremendous cheers.) Why should this be op- 
posed? Were they afraid of the revolt of the infants, or, 
perhaps, that the mother, bugging in her arms her little 
treeman, would think that she saw in him her future 
avenger? (Applause.) There was one topic further on 
which he would trouble them : he approached it with fear; 
but he was bound to say that the press had not done its 
duty. In saying this, he knew that he was putting his 
hand into a hornet’s nest; but this he had so often done, 
and it had been so well stung, that he did not care about 
it. He was bound to say that on this question the press 
had turpitude upon it, by manifesting a most guilty indif- 
ference. (/Zear.) 

Mr. SHIEL rose to second Mr. O'Connell's amendment. 
If the sceptic should inquire of him why he felt sensation 
so profound for the Transatlantic slave, he would answer 
in the words that had elicited so striking an effect in the 
Roman theatre, ** [ama man, and in every thing con- 
cerning man I am a party.” But if a Christian, and not 
a sceptic, was to ask him that question, he would raise up 
his hand and point to heaven. (Applause.) Were those, 
who believed in Him whose coming was announced by the 
songs of angels, and whose last words breathed consola- 
tion to man, to be afraid of combining in glorious confi- 
dence to extend liberty to those who were in so sad a con- 
dition? He thought that this question, so far as facts 
were concerned, might be easily stated. It might be said, 
that it was difficult to arrive at the ultimate conclusion ; 
but let them remember this—there was no difficulty in the 
discovery of these facts, which, as far as the legislatare 
was concerned, were free from all doubt. (/Zear, hear.) 
Let them see how the fact stood. In 1823, Mr. Canning 
moved three resolutions, with a view to the gradual ame- 
lioration of the condition of the slaves, and the final ex- 
tinction of the thraldom. These resolutions were adopted 
by the House of Commons without a dissenting voice, and 
were selected by the Government as the basis of a series of 
ordinances. What was the result? Were these ordi- 
nances obeyed ? No! Jamaica shook her cartwhip, drip. 


of fitness would never come, if the planters were allowed 
There was a time for every 


If the people 


slavery. It brought misery and wretchedness on the 
negro, but it did worse with the master, for out of a man 
it produced a tyrant, (applause ;) and, if he might use 
ihe expression, it led to the ossification of his heart. 
(Loud applause.) But the hopes of the friends of eman- 
cipation might now revive. The cause that had so long 
seemed to be stationary, or worse, was now straining 
towards success, and would soon reach the goal. It was 
the vaunt of the Spaniard that the sun set not on his 
dominions ; let them improve the sentiment, and say that 
‘*the sun of freedom shines wherever English power 
exists.’? (Continued cheering ) 

The CHAIRMAN said that he believed, in strictness, he 
ought first to read the original resolution, and then put 
the amendment upon it; but Mr. O'Connell's amendment 
had appeared to meet such general approbation, that he 
could not do better than put the amended resolution at 
once. 

The motion being so put, was carried unanimously. 
Mr. Pownall, the Rev. Mr. Burnett, and one or two 
other gentlemen shortly addressed the meeting; after 
which, thanks being voted to the Chairman, the company 
separated. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE STUDY OF LANGUAGES, 
——— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—In reply to your Constant Reader, at Everton, I 
beg leave to say that, if he wishes to acquire solid and 
classical knowledge, he must betake himself to the work. 
ing system, which ought to be more or less combined with 
every other, and without which none will produce the de- 
sired effect. 
According to the frequent boast of the late Mr. Hamil- 
ton, his system acted upon the very reverse of this princi- 
ple: his pupils were always to be taught, and they would 
never have to learn, as in the old schools; but I am not 
aware that any finished scholars have as yet declared them- 
selves to be his bona fide disciples; and, although his sys- 
tem has undoubtedly some skilful defenders, I do not re- 
collect having ever heard any of them assert that their 
own acquirements were exclusively owing to the method 
which they patronised: on the contrary, they generally 





ping with negro’s blood, in England's face, (applause,) and 
threats of defiance were held out to Great Britain by her 


resolutions; but he would say that they went thus far, 
that the sabbath should be kept holy by the blacks Was, 
that adopted? No! The only difference was, that on | 
other days he worked for his master, on that he worked 
for himself.. That the negro should not be sold but with 
the estate; but even that was not complied with. The 
endeavour that was made to prevent the husband being 
torn from his wife, the child from its mother ; that the cart- 
whip should not be employed as a stimulus to labour ; and 
what was the consequence? Had the cartwhip ceased to 
give the dreadful summons to the negro for rising in the 
morning ? had it ceased tosummon him to his meals ? Was 
it not still the curfew to summon him to sleep, where, for a 
moment, he might forget that he was a slave ? (Applause.) 
Not only was man tortured by man, but woman by wo- 
man. (Groans.) What would the apologists of colonial 
torture say, when the hands of a priest—of a man of God, 
that had been employed in preparing the sacramental cup, 
were the next minute applied to the sacrilegious purpose 
of putting to the torture a woman redeemed by the same 
God as himself? What would they say when that viola- 
tion wes sanctioned by men who had thus consented to 
share in the eternity of his opprobrium, and become his 
co-partners in the immortality of the shame? (dpplause.) 
But all this was declamation. He should not wonder if 
some planter, who had heretotore been ia the habit of 
hearing this Rev. Mr. Bridges on a Sunday,—he should 
not wonder if such a one would say, ** Oh, you are living 
4000 miles from the West Indies, and what can you know 
about the events that take place there? How are you 
able to judge of the circumstances of each action?” Yes, 
they were living four thousand miles from Jemaica,—they 
were at a far distance from the dreadful scenes of which 
they had received too authentic an account to allow them 
to entertain the slightest doubt of its accuracy, but the 
shriek of suffering humanity could travel tour thousand 
miles. (Applause.) It could make its way through the 
wind and over the waves, and find a path to every British 

















that the slave was not fit for his freedom 3 but whose 
ult was that? (Applause.) The fact was, that the time 





heart. (Cheers.) But it was not to the slave alone that 
they were to look for the most injurious consequences of 





plead guilty either to previous or to subsequent studies on 


colonies. He would not go into a regular catalogue of the | different plans, and, consequently, their own proficiency 


proves nothing, The old saying, ** that there is no royal 
road to science,’’ still holds good, in spite of all the short 
cuts already discovered, or hereafter to be found out. The 
chief utility of some of the new methods consists in their 
producing attention and emulation. Many people, who 
would never have thought of studying at all, are called 
into the field by the promised facility of success, and as 
they listen with much greater eagerness to a professor of 
miracles than to a sober, old-fashioned teacher, it is not 
improbable that they may retain more of what is taught 
on a new plan, than they would have learned on a rega- 
larly established principle; but they grossly deceive them- 
selves, it they fancy that any system will enable them to 
obtain solid knowledge without continual study and prac- 

tice. Making due allowance for extraordinay talents, or 

peculiar circumstances, I never yet met with a truly 

weil-informed person who was not also of a studious and 

persevering disposition ; and experience has rendered me 

very cautious with regard to apparently wonderful and 

uncommonly quick beginnings, particularly when they 

are intended for show. 

It appears to me that too much importance has lately 
been attached to the manner of acquiring languages; and 
I cannot form a very clear conception of a method which 
would be universally useful. A great deal must always 


be left to the modification of discreet individuals; and | 
had ample opportunities to convince myself of this truth 
during a stay of several years in one of the most systema. 
tical and best-regulated seminaries in this country, Up. 
wards of two hundred pupils were governed by the same 
rules, and all treated exactly alike, even in the most mi- 
nute particulars: they all had the same masters; and yet 
there was infinite variety in their conduct, application, 
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and progress. Ayuin, the masters had all to act upon the 
same regulations, and to instruct according to a syllabus, 
from which they were not allowed visibly to swerve; but 


the result of their ].bours was as diversified as the success | 


of their pupils. Some went on smoothly, others roughly, 
and some also did not succeed at all. 

After such an argumentum ad hominem, 1 think my- 
self fully warranted in asserting, that individual capacity 
and temper have infinitely more influence on the success 
o! teaching and learning than either the old or the new 
systems.—Yours, &c. STUDIOSUS. 

Liverpool, April 26, 1831. 





PROBLEM OF THE TRAPEZIUM. 
—__- 
TO THK KDITOR 

Sin,—Too close an attention to my profession has not, 
till now, left me a sufficiency of time to send you the solu- 
tion of the problem concerning the trapezium which you 
were 80 obliging as to insert for me, a few weeks back, in 
the Kuleidoscope. 1 send it now, however, together with 
another, accompanied by its solution, which you will have 
the goodness to publish at your earliest convenience. 

With respect to the query concerning the wheel, were I 
to offer an opinion I should say that I think you pay 
rather too much attention to the productions of those soi 
disant mathematicians who controvert your view of the 
subject. It requires, indeed, but a slight knowledge of 
the properties of the cycloid to be convinced that your 
statement of the relative motions of the top and bottom is 


just. I have a calculation made out which puts the mat- 


ter beyond doubt, but which I shall postpone till I see 
your elucidation in the next Kaleidoscope.—Y ours, &c. 
Hughes's-street, top of Mill-street, JOHN CRUMLY. 
Toxtethspark, April 22, 1831. 


PROBLEM. 

Given the four sides of a trapezium, and one of the 
diagonals to find the other diagonal, independent of tri- 
gonometry. 

Let A BC D bea trapezium, of which the sides re- 
spectively and the diagonal AC are given. Draw the 
other diagonal A C, and from the points B D to the 
diagonal A C, let tall the perpendiculars B E, DF. Let 
the diagonals intersect each other in G. In the triangles 
BG E, F GD, the angles at G are equal, being vertically 
opposite, (Ku. I, 15) and the angles at F and E are also 
equal, being each of them a right angle: these triangles 
(Ku. I, 32, and VI, 4) are therefore similar. Again, in 
the triangle A BC, the sides of which are given, the dif- 
terence of the squares of the sides A B, BC, is equal to 
the difference of the squares of the segments of the base 
A K, F.C, this being a well-known property of the triangle. 
But the rectangle of the sum and difference of two lines is 
equal to the difference of their squares. The difference of 
the squares, therefore, of A E KE C, divided by AC, will 
nive the difference of AE and E C, from which the 
segments themselves may be found, and thence (Eu. 
1, 47) the perpendicular BE. In the same way, 
in the triangle A C D, the segments A F, FC, and the 
perpendicular F D may be found. Also, the sum of the seg- 
ments A K, F D, being taken from A C, leaves E F re- 
maining. Now, in the similar triangles B EG, FG D, 
we have, As BE: EG:: DF: F G; by alternation, As 
BK :DKF:: EG:GF;, and by composition, As B E 
+D¥:KE G+G F(=E F):: BE: EG. From 
KG being had, G F can be found by subtraction, and 
then, tn the’ right-angled triangles B EG, G F D, the 
base and perpendicular of each are given, from which their 
reapective h¥pothenuses may be found, the sum of which 
will evidently be the diagonal sought. 











SCIBNTIFIC NOTICES. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE MOVING WHEEL. 
—=—— 
(Continued from our last.) 

Since our last publication, we have conversed with several 
gendemen well versed in mathematical reasonings, and 
their opinions, or rather convictions, (for they are capable 
f demonsteaden,) confiem the position we maintain, and 
which has 00 startled some of our contemporaries. We 





have not met with one person, who has any acquaintance 
| with the higher species of mathematics, who doubts for 
an instant that the upper part of the periphery of a wheel 
is always moving through more space than the lower or 
opposite point which is in contact with the ground. We 
may be asked why not then demonstrate the problem 
80 as to leave no doubt of the fact; to which we reply, that 
it would be afi easy matter to procure such demonstration 
from a scientific friend ; but then it would be unintelli- 
gible to all except those who have made a considerable 
progress in the higher mathematics. Under these circum- 
stances we must content ourselves with such familiar 
illustrations as that which appeared in the last Kaleido. 
scope, and a few others which we shall select from a num- 
ber in our possession. 

We had prepared the engraving for the illustration of 
A Bolton Chap's letter, when a friend pointed out what 
appears to be a fallacy in the demonstration. If we find 
the solution correct, upon a more careful examination, 
we shall give it a place in the next Kaleid»scope. 

We do not very clearly understand the reasoning of 
Mercator, but we shall reconsider the point, and probably 
reply to him next week. 

We shall now transcribe the following articles from the 
Liverpool Mercury, as we wish to collect together in the 
Kalcidoscope all that may be published on the subject. 


** We wish to remind some of our correspondents, that 
the position that the upper part of a wheel moves through 
more space than the lower in the same time is no theory 
of ours; the fact has been admitted by the most emi- 
nent mathematicians. The apparent paradox is revolting 
to the understanding, on a superficial view; but if we 
admit what we believe to be the fact, that the lower point 
of the periphery of the wheel, which is in contact with 
the earth, becomes for the moment a fulcrum, the diffi- 
culty vanishes. We will suppose the annexed figure to 
represent a wheel without the tire, 
but simply with the spokes, each 
of which, when the wheel is set 
in motion, wil] come successively 
into contact with the ground. We 
have only introduced a few spokes, 
in order to simplify the illustration. 
The spoke or fulcrum, A, rests on 
the ground. If the wheel now be 
put into motion, is it not obvious 
that the upper spoke, B, although 

A in a right line with the lower 
spoke, A, will move = a considerable space before 
the point, A, has quitted the ground, to give place to the 
next spoke. Now an ordinary wheel, with the tire, must 
be regarded as a succession of spokes or points, each of 
which, in rapid succession, becomes in turn the lowest 
point; and whilst it is so moves through less space, in 
the same time, than the Opposite or upper point. 

**If this illustration, in conjunction with the diagram 
we published last week, does not render the matter 
intelligible, we despair of making it more clear; and 
we shall only add, that those who contend against cur 
opinion argue as if the wheel was merely revolving on its 
axis; in which case fevery part of the periphery would, 
unquestionably, move th h the same space in the same 
time: but the case is altogether different, when the wheel 
not only moves on its own axis, but is at the same time 
carried forward on the road; and this compound motion 
alone occasions the misunderstanding. 

** We have been not a little amused at what the corres- 
pondents of some of our newspapers have said about the 
circumference and centre of the earth, as if they had any 
bearing upon the question. It is true, indeed, as every 
child must know, that the upper of a wheel being 
further fromthe centre of the than the lower part, 
must necessarily move through somewhat more space as 
the globe revolves on its axis; but it is ridiculous to as- 
cribe to this well known fact any share in the solution of 
the problem of the wheel. The difference between the 
space passed over by the upper and lower parts of a wheel, 
owing to the earth’s motion, would probably not amount 
to the hundred thousandth part of the millionth of 
the smallest visible particle of dust; whereas the upper 
part of the wheel passes over considerably more space 
than the lower. ‘ 

*+ We have perused the communication written with a 
black-lead _ by W. and intended for the Liverpool 
Courier, We are not converts to his reasoning. He ap- 
pears to us to have overlooked the compound motion, 
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— —— 
which imparts to the wheel the cycloidal curve. We shal 
however, take his communication into consideration, ang 
shall take the opinion of those who are much more com. 
netent than we are to decide upon 60 abstruse a question, 
We must repeat to W. that we have elsewhere state 
that we have never met with a mathematician who hesita, 
ted for a moment to admit that the upper part of a whed 
in motion on the road, passed through more space in the 
same time than the lower.” 








THE FRENCH HOMONYMOUS WORDS ARRANGED ly 
SENTENCES, ON AN ENTIRELY ORIGINAL PLAN,|By 
DOMINIQUE ALBERT, LL.D, AND EGERTON SMITH, 


i 

This work, which has just been published, and whic 
is advertised elsewhere, will be found of the greater 
utility to those who wish to acquire a proficiency in the 
French language. Homonymous words are those whic 
are similar in sound, but dissimilar in meaning, and 
which are often spelled differently, as for instance—CEnr, 
SENS, 8'EN;—AU, AUX, EAU, O! on! 08 ;—Taly, 
TEINT, THYM ;—AIS, AIT, EST ;—CAMP, QUAXD, 
QUANT, KAN;—COU,COUD, COUP, COUT ;—DON, Doxc, 
DONT ;—FAIM, FIN, FEINT, &c. &c. 

These Homonymous words, which present a formidable 
stumbling block to the pupil, are in the work of Mean, 
Albert and Smith arranged in intelligible and connected 
sentences; by which means they are much more readily 
acquired and retained than by the dry and tedious proces. 
by which detached words are committed to memory from 
a vocabulary. 

For a full explanation of the plan of the work we mus 
refer our readers to the introduction by the English editor, 
as we must here confine ourselves to a few speciniens from 
the collection, which consists of 108 pages, comprising 56 
sentences, and, including those in the appendix, betwee 
1500 and 1600 words. 3 

EXAMPLES. 
TAIN, & M5 TEINT, & ™.3 TEINT, part passe; 
THYM, 5. m. r 

Quand le TAIN (tinfoil) qui couvre une glace n'est pu, 
bien pur, les personnes qui s’y mirent ont un TEIN, 
(complexion) verd&tre, comme s’il était TEINT (stained) 
avec du jus de THYM, (thyme.) 

ABORD, & ™.; ABORD, &% ™. 3 A-BORD, adv.; 
ABHORRE, v, 

On ABHORRE (detests) le capitaine A BORD (on 
de ce navire; son AKORD (uddress) est désagréable, et 
déplait de prime ABORD (sight.) 

ANTRE, 8. m.; ENTRE, prép; ENTRE, » 

Pour visiter la sybile, on ENTRE (enters) dang un 
ANTRE (cave) profond, percé ENTRE (between) deus 
énormes rochers. 

ETANG, 8s.m; ETANT, part. présent ; ETEND;0. 

Cet ETANG (pool) S'9ETEND (cxtends) si loin, qu’ 
ETANT (being) au milieu, on se croit sur un grand lac 

Faon, s.m.; FEND, v. 

Un jeune FAON (fawn) FEND (darts through) la 
taillis avec la rapidité du vent. 

RANG, & ™. § REND, v. 

Plus le RANG (rank) éléve certains hommes, plus il la 
REND (renders) serviles et rampans. 

From these short specimens taken promiscuously fre 
the work, such of our readers as have a tolerable know 
ledge of the French language will easily understand th 
plan of this work, and its obvious utility in facilitating the 
acquisition of the French homonymes, without which 
person can either speak or understand the langusg? 
critically. . 


y 


——— 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tux Necro Racz.— We have this day brought to a close th 
interesting account of the improved and improving cont 
tion of the self-emancipated natives of St. Domingo we 
have seldom ourselves perused any document with m0 
lively interest, and we doubt not that our Ss 
general will approve of our introduction of the sulje% 
also of the proceedings of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
occupies several columns ©* ‘his day's Kaleidoscope. 


Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by EGERTO# 
qarem ¢ and JoHN SMITH, at their Geaezal Pret 
ishment, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
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